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who may have held this office before he became precentor. At this
time the title of chancellor and schoolmaster seems to have been
interchangeable. The same was true of St. Paul's, where the school-
master regularly used the title magister scolarum. Richard of
Stortford, who became master of St. Paul's in 1181, signed his
documents as magister scolarum Londoniensium. The bishop of
London considered that the stipend of the schoolmaster was insuffi-
cient and he assigned to the office certain tithes from lands at
Fulham and Barnes. A later addition to the document which
awarded the extra emoluments reads, "Note of tithes granted to the
schoolmaster, now the chancellor." John of Kent, who succeeded
Richard, used the title of chancellor in a deed of 1205.
This development can be illustrated from the records of York
Minster. A dispute had arisen about the order of precedence of
the cathedral dignitaries. Archdeacon Ralph asserted that the
third dignitary in order of rank was the Archdeacon of York. An
appeal was made to the Pope, who ordered the Abbot of Welbeck
and the Priors of Newburgh and Pontefract to investigate the claim.
The papal commissioners took the evidence of those clergy who had
been longest at York, and concluded that the chancellor was the
third dignitary of the cathedral (invenimus quod cancellaria es1
tertia dignitas in ecclesia Eboracensi). They gave judgment that the
chancellor, Simon of Apulia, had precedence in all things of Ralph,
Archdeacon of York. The date of the decision is 1191 and it
suggests that the separation between the duties of the chancellor
and the schoolmaster had only recently been made.
The statutes of the cathedral of York were not put into writing
until 1307, but they claimed to represent the customs of that church
for at least a century before this date. The section headed: "Of
the chancellor and his office" is so significant in the light it throws
upon the duties performed by that dignitary, that a full translation
is appended.
"The chancellor, who in ancient time was called the school-
master, should be a master in theology and should actually teach
close to the church. It is his duty to make the appointments to the
grammar-schools (scholas grammaticales). He must appoint a
master in arts to the grammar-school at York, who should be an
individual who gives promise of being efficient. According to the
ancient custom of this church, he should hold office for not more
than three years, though in special circumstances his tenure may be
extended for a further year.